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in our constitutional history " was not surprising,
He was a Tory, Mr. Chamberlain a Radical
There was a great gulf fixed between them. But
a higher personage than Lord Salisbury protested,
and Mr. Gladstone was drawn into a rather difficult
correspondence with the Queen's tactful Secretary,
Sir Henry Ponsonby.1 The Prime Minister was
apologetic and disapproving. He suggested that
Mr. Chamberlain should explain himself at the
Cobden Club when he presided at the annual
dinner. Mr. Chamberlain did explain himself with
a vengeance. Whigs had been leaving the Club
of late, and M. Clemenceau, the French Radical
Deputy, had joined it. The ideas of the Cobden
Club, said Mr. Chamberlain, were Cobden's ideas, June so.
and Cobden was a Radical. Radicals would not
be bribed to silence by places. They could not
offer their allegiance to a party which imposed
such intolerable conditions. The Prime Minister
was seriously annoyed, and complained to Lord
Granville that Mr. Chamberlain made claims in-
consistent with the corporate loyalty of Cabinets.
It may have been so, as it may have been with
Mr. Gladstone himself when he supported Parlia-
mentary Reform in 1864 and Irish disestablishment
in 1865. But in England a public man never
suffers for speaking out. Mr. Chamberlain's
staunchest opponents respected his honesty and
courage. What the English people cannot stand
is shuffling and double-dealing.

The Governor-General of India was not less
Liberal and not less straightforward than Mr.
Chamberlain. Lord Ripon went to India imbued
with the principles of Macaulay, and determined
to promote in every practical way the rights of
the native population. He not only encouraged
local government through representative bodies in

1 Morley's Life of Gladstone, iii. 112-113.